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SIXPENCE. 


An Oft-forgotten 
People 


OD eters of two great gifts— 
speech and hearing—the deaf 
and dumb miss the joys of human 
companionship and so many of the 
things that make life worth while. 


With the aid of its specially trained staff the 
Royal Association in Aid of the 


DEAF and DUMB 


is bridging the gulf, providing social intercourse 
and friendliness for loneliness and isolation. 








Through its work it is changing depression 
and despair into hope and happy usefulness: 
poverty and unemployment into self-support 
and self-respect. 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED 


Please help the afflicted by sending a gift NOW to Secretary, 
GRAHAM W. SIMES, 


413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
a 
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THIS WEEK: | —as it would quite -seiiaien- ian sank down 
An Vaan ne a . —- 3g9 | exhausted, and would keep her bed for sev- 
Editions of ‘Chevy Chase’ .. 381 | eral days. 
eet et Libraires de TAnjou ’ «- 395 f ; : ; 
E have received from the Cambridge 








Nees AND ¥ —, hog rns yaa Pie Press the Leslie Stephen lecture delivered 
3 ay, a 4 : ? ’ r 5 . : “n- 
Ww. C2. "Chekaghaae: ‘Teustie Bar 7576). Sub- | 0” May 9, by Professor A. E. Housman. En 
scriptions £2 28. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- | titled ‘The Name and Nature of Poetry’ it is 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two | already known to many of our readers by the 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, | long report of it in The Times. The peculiar 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | function of poetry the author maintains, is 








sent to the Manager, ot the above givens. ___| to transfuse emotion. He seems in effect. to 
| Say that poetry is what makes “‘ the much 
Memora bilia. music, excellent voice’’ within our several 


, 


= —— — “little organs ’’ to speak. We are given 
|v must be rare now-a-days to encounter many and delightful examples of the poetry 
anyone whose conversation, like that of | which does, which should, so play upon a 


Coleridge or Macaulay — a ‘monologue, a | man’s stops, and, while we read we are con- 
welling-up of mind and spirit, an outpouring vinced. Afterwards, remembering the 


as from some inexhaustible spring—is really | diversity and range of the many instruments 
accepted and enjoyed by the hearers, exhilar- | to be played on we rather wonder whether sup- 
ating them as a work of art exhilarates. It posing to transfuse emotion be all, or almost 
must, in fact, be so rare as to be curious, | all, the honours of poetry will not have to be 
and to make "description of such a thing accorded where Professor Housman would 
worth noting. Such a description will be hardly allow them. Probably there have 
found in the Revue des Deux Mondes for occurred to all lovers of poetry moments 
May 15, in the tribute of M. Fernand Gregh when they felt it present—felt the strange 
to the late Comtesse de Noailles, who pos- | moving pain and release it gives—in words 
sessed the strange gift in something of a mar- or lines which another day and perhaps for 
vellous degree. M. Gregh, himself a poet, | ever after lost all their power. In fact, 
both enjoys and describes it as by a response the most thrilling question he opens up is, 
of which only a poet is capable. He tells | What is the secret of the poetry that is al- 
how Mme de Noailles—very small and proudly | ways alive? that can play on the stops of 
erect, with a certain princely quality in her | all its lovers through all their days, and for 
delicate courtesy—would enter a company, all | all the generations of them? For undoubtedly 
expectant of her bounty, and seat herself | the ‘‘ correct and splendid diction ”’ of the 
silently, enveloped in furs and draperies, in | eighteenth century affected people of that 
an armchair or on a tuffet; how by and by | day as poetry; and there is not a little in 
a chance word would suddenly release the Tennyson and Browning, dead to us and to 
stream of eloquence ; how this would rise and | which we are dead, which had its hour of 
then flow, in a torrent—or rather, in a per- life. Perhaps it is one of the glories of 
fect rush ‘of music—for an hour it might be, | poetry to accompany its highest and purest 
or for two, touching every sort of theme, an | and eternal manifestations with others that 
improvisation as perfect as any laboured are of their very nature evanescent, contin- 
poem, definite in form no less ‘than brilliant gent, temporal. 

and varied in substance. The speaker passed : ‘ 

from grandeur to fantasy, from depths of (jUR correspondent CANON  WESTLEY 
tragedy to drollery, from science to gossip sends us a_ reprint from the 
without the least faltering and with an Oldham € ‘h ronicle for April 22, of his 
equal abundance of topic : “Jes parentheses article on ‘ Hospitallers’ Lands in Oldham.’ 

les plus inattendues s’ouvraient et se fer- He begins with a seventh-century folk- rhyn me, 
maient comme manoeuvrées par le ‘blount’; W hich our readers may like to have: 


les épithétes les plus exactes et les plus im- When all England is aloft 

prévues venaient tomber a pic sur les choses Safe are they in Christis Croft; 

et les étres les plus divers, elle abordait tous And where should Christis Croft be 

les thémes.’’ She talked, says her panegyrist, But ’twixt the Ribble and Mersea. 

“sous la dictée d’un Esprit.” She loved The lines are supposed to refer to the 


it and enjoyed it herself ; it was as a ‘‘ festi- | remnant of the British Church in the midst 
val d’elle-méme.’? W hen it came to an end | of the heathen invasion from over-seas. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AN UNPUBLISHED CONVICTION 
OF WILLIAM PENN. 


(HE ‘* Act to prevent and suppress Sedi- 
tious Conventicles’’ of 22 Charles II, 
cap. 1, (1670), generally known as the Second 
Conventicle Act, provided inter alia that 


if any person of the age of sixteen years. or 
upwards, being a subject of this realm, at any 
time after the tenth day of May next [1670], 
shall be present at any assembly, conventicle, 
or meeting under colour or pretence of any 
exercise of religion in other manner than ac- 
cording to the liturgy and practice of the 
Church of England ... at which Conventicle 
.. . there shall be five persons or more 
assembled together, over and above those of 
the same household, or if it be in a house, 
field or place where there is no family inhabit- 
ing, it shall be lawful for any one or more 
justices of the peace of the county, limit, 
division, corporation or liberty ... and he and 
they are hereby required and enjoined, upon 
proof . . . made of such offence, either by con- 
fession of party or oath of two witnesses (which 
oath the said justice and justices of the peace 

. are hereby . . . required to administer) 

. to make a record of every such offence 

. which record .. . shall, to all intents and 
purposes, be in law... a full and perfect 
conviction of every offender for such offence; 
and thereupon the said justice, justices and 
chief magistrate respectively shall impose 
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two years of his successor, James II, until 
the latter King, by his Declaration of Indul- 
gence (April, 1687), granted toleration to 
Nonconformists in matters of religion. None- 


| experienced its effect more acutely than the 


Quakers, who, disdaining precaution and sub- 
terfuge, openly but peaceably proceeded to 
their meetings in defiance of the law. 

On Oct. 2, 1684, William Penn, the famous 
Quaker and philanthropist, returned from 
America to negotiate the settlement of the 
boundaries of his new colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, and to pay his respects to the royal 
brothers, Charles the King and the Duke of 
York, with whom he was on terms of inti- 
mate friendship. He took up his abode in 
Kensington. Within two months of his 
arrival he was detected preaching to a con- 
venticle in Westminster and, a fortnight 
later, being present at another in the same 
Liberty. For these two offences he was con- 
victed on 26 Jan., 1684/5, by the Recorder 
of London, Sir Thomas Jenner, and fined 
twenty pounds and five shillings respectively. 
The records of both these convictions have 
been published by the late Mr. Cordy Jeaffre- 
son in ‘ Middlesex County Records,’ vol. iv., 
Preface Ixi-lxiv. The certificate of convic- 
tion which I set out below—of a later date 
than those already cited, and for an offence 
committed within the boundaries of the City 


|of London—appears so far ‘to have escaped 


a fine of five shillings for such first offence; | 


which record and conviction shall be certified 

. at the next quarter sessions of the peace 
for the county or place where the offence 
was committed.” (1) [If again convicted for a 
similar offence, the offender forfeited each time 
the sum of ten shillings (§ ii)]. 

And be it further enacted ... that every 
person who shall take upon him to preach or 
teach in any such meeting, assembly or con- 
venticle, and shall thereof be convicted as 
aforesaid, shall forfeit for every such _ first 
offence the sum of twenty pounds, to be levied 
in manner aforesaid upon his goods and chat- 
tels . . . and the money so levied to be dis- 


posed of in the manner aforesaid [i.e., to be | 


paid to the churchwardens for the relief of 
the poor of the parish where such offender did 
last inhabit]: and if such offender ... shall 
at any time again .. . be thereof convicted 
in the manner aforesaid, then such offender so 
convicted - shall 


. incur the penalty of | 


forty pounds, to be levied and disposed as | 


(§ iii). 


aforesaid. 


This statute was rigorously enforced under | 


Charles II, particularly from 1682 to the 
end of his reign, and leniently during the first 


the notice of enquirers. The original is to 
be seen at the Records Office, Guildhall, Lon- 
don. (Conventicles: Box 2, No. 162). 
In the following transcript the abbreviated 
Latin of the original is extended. 
[Text follows]. 

London scilicet. Memorandum quod 
tertio die Decembris Anno Regni Domini 
nostri Jacobi secundi nunc Regis Angliae 
etc. primo! plures quam quinque per- 
sonae existentes Subditi huius Regni et 
ultra Etatis sexdecim annorum in Con- 
venticulo sive Congregacione sub Colore 
sive pretextu Exercendi Religionem in 
alio modo quam secundum liturgiam et 
practicam Ecclesiae Anglicanae Congre- 
gatae fuerunt in quodam loco vocato 
Devonshire buildings (ubi nulla Familia 
fuit) scituato in parochia sancti Bot- 
tolphi Byshopsgate infra Libertates Civi- 
tatis predictae In quo quidem Conven- 
ticulo quidam Willelmus Penn gener- 
osus super se Assumpsit predicare & 
docere ad Congregacionem sic illicite 
Congregatam contra Formam Statuti in 








i.e. 1685. 


_ 
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hoc casu Editi et provisi prout satis 
mihi constat per sacramenta Trium 
Credibilium Testium videlicet Hester 
Collingwood Edwardi Soleby et Willelmi 
Nicholls unde predictus Willelmus Pen 
per hoc Recordum meum Convictus exis- 
tit Et forisfecit summam quadraginta 
librarum Et superinde super prefatum 
Willelmum Penn imposui finem quadra- 
ginta librarum pro Offenso suo secund> 
coram me Convictum tenore presentiumn 
ante Convictum coram Thoma Jenner? 
de bonis Et Catallis suis levandum et 
distribuendum secundum  Direccionem 
Statuti predicti In cuius rei Testimonium 
go Henricus Tulse Miles Aldermannus 
Ac unus Justiciariorum Dicti Domini 
Regis ad Pacem pro Civitate predicta 
conservandam assignatus huic Recordo 
manum et sigillum> mea apposui decimo 
nono die Februarii Anno Domini 1685.4 


[signed] Hen: Tulse. 
| Translation ]. 


London, to wit. Be it remembered 
that on the third day of December in the 
first year of our Lord James the second 
now King of England etc. more than five 
persons, being subjects of this realm and 
above the age of sixteen years, were 
assembled in a conventicle or meeting 
under colour or pretence of exercising re 
ligion in other manner than according 
to the liturgy and practice of the Church 
of lie in a certain place called 
Devonshire buildings (where no family 
resided) situated in the parish of St 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, within the Liber- 
ties of the aforesaid City ; in which Con- 
venticle a certain William Penn, gentle- 
man, took upon himself to preach to and 
to teach the congregation thus unlawfully 
assembled, against the form of the statute 
in this case made and provided, as it ap- 
pears sufficiently to me by the oaths 
of three credible witnesses. to wit, Hester 
Collingwood, Edward Soleby and Wil- 
liam Nicholls. Wherefore the aforesaid 
William Penn by this my record is con- 
victed and has forfeited the sum of 
forty pounds. And therefore I have im- 
posed upon the aforesaid William Penn, 
convicted before me by the tenor of these 
presents for his second offence (he was 


2 The words “ ante Convictum coram Thoma 
Jenner ” are interlined in MS. 

3 The document is sealed in the left margin. 

4 i.e. 1685/6. 
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formerly convicted before Thomas Jen- 
ner), a fine of forty pounds, to be levied 
from his goods and chattels and distri- 
buted according to the aforesaid statute. 
In testimony of which thing, I, Henry 
Tulse, Knight, Alderman and one of the 
Justices of the said Lord the King, ap- 
pointed to preserve the peace for the 
aforesaid City, to ‘this record have put 
my hand and seal on the nineteenth day 
of February 1685/6. 


Hen: Tulse. 
Hucu Bowter, 0.s.B. 





EDITIONS OF ‘ CHEVY CHASE.’ 


YHE following list of editions of ‘ Chevy 
Chase’ which, long as it is, I only offer 
as tentative, is unmistakable proof of the 
extraordinary popularity of that ballad in 
England and Scotland for almost exactly 
two centuries and a half. Here are recorded 
(1) two entries in the Stationers’ Register, 
for 1624 and 1674/5 (2) sixty-three editions 
in broadside or chap-book form (3) thirteen 
appearances of the ballad in collections (4) 
seven appearances of the ballad together with 
Henry Bold’s Latin translation, made circa 
1680 (7) seven other appearances. Besides 
these I have added the list of sixteen copies 
in Harvard College Library, only two or 
three of which might be identical with copies 
I have seen in England. 

The ballad has, of course, had its ups and 
downs, in the course of this long career. 
Down to about 1720 it seems tto have had 
the respect of all classes, with exceptions, of 
course. Addison’s essays on the ballad in 
the Spectator kept alive that respect for 
many in the eighteenth century, while its 
appearance along with Bold’s Latin transla- 
tion, done at the command of Bishop Comp- 
ton of London about 1680, gave it respect- 
ability of another kind. The mass of the 
public relied on the ballad and chapbook 
publishing houses of London for their text, 
and was plentifully supplied. About the 
end of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, possibly inspired by the little prose 
introduction to the ballad in Ambrose 
Philips’s 1723 collection of ballads, pub- 
lishers began to issue it in chapbook form 
headed by a prose account in six short chap- 
ters, and though many publishers continued 
to issue it in broadside form, or in chapbook 
form without 'the prose account, this seems 
to have been the most favoured form. 
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Down to 1775 I have tried to check prob- | This MS. is inscribed inside the back cover, 


able dates of publication, for few of ‘the 
broadsides and chapbooks are dated, by con- 
sulting Plomer’s dictionaries of Booksellers 
and Printers. The result is not satisfactory, 
for Plomer seems to have been content to 
fix a publisher’s dates by reference only to 
one or two publications. But even this rough 
guide seems more certain of good results than 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| century manuscript. 


that of the British Museum catalogue, which | 


seems to have ante-dated many of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
copies, and possibly to have slightly post- 
dated some of the nineteenth century chap- 
book editions. But for these latter I have 


“A Brooke. May 21st, 1718.” ‘ Chevy 
Chase.’ By Order of the Bp. of London. 
English text with Henry Bold’s Latin Trans. 
lation (Lucus Chevinus). For details see 
below, II. ‘Printed Editions of Chevy 
Chase,’ No. 6. 

3. B.M. Add. MS. 6318. An eighteenth- 
See No. 41 post. 


II. PRintep EpITIONS or ‘ CHEVY CHASE.’ 


1. The Stationers’ Register. Arber, iv. 93. 


(14 Dec., 1624. [Master Pavier, John Wright, 


| Cuthbert Wright, 


not found an independent guide and, despite | 


my suspicions, have followed the British 
Museum catalogue for date. With the 
earlier broadsides, I have followed Plomer 
and my own judgement. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that any system must en- 
tail a fair amount of guesswork. I made 
suggestions for the revision of the British 
Museum dates, but do not know if they have 
been accepted. 

One amusing feature of the later chap- 
books published in Scotland is the tendency 
of some Scottish presses to assure their 
readers, on the title-page and in the prose 
account, that the English were beaten, while 
at the same time, with one exception, they 
make no attempt to alter the text of the bal- 
lad. These attempts, feeble as they are, 
seem to indicate a revival of Scottish national 
feeling about 1820. But they also afford an 
indication of the changes to which any bal- 
lad, in the hands of the people, even of the 
people’s publishers, is liable. The end of the 
chapbook editions comes when school editions 
of poems and ballads of all kinds become more 
in demand. I have given a rough tracing 
of editions from 1850 onwards, but this 
short list must be hopelessly incomplete. 


I. Manuscripts or ‘ CHEVY CHASE.’ 


1. B.M. Adds. MS. 27879. f. 94. c. 1650. 
(Called ‘‘ The Percy Folio Manuscript ’’). 
P. 188. ‘Chevy Chase.’ This MS. is the 
foundation of Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,’ 1765, 1767, etc. The whole 
MS. was reprinted as ‘‘ Bishop Percy’s Folio 
Manuscript,’ ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Fur- 
nivall, 3 vols. London: 1868. ‘ Chevy Chase’ 
appears in vol. ii. pp. 1-16. Almost cer- 
tainly a transcript of a broadside, this text 
of ‘ Chevy Chase’ is probably the oldest ex- 
tant. 
15b-26a. 


Add. MS. 30162. f. 


2. BOM. 


| Provided 


Edward Wright, 
Grismond, and Henry Gosson]. 

“ Entred for their Copies at a full Court 
holden 6° Novembris last. The Copies of 
the Ballades hereafter perticulerly menconed, 
that this entrance shall not 


John 


| preiudice any other man that have any In- 


| hunting in [sic] in 


terest to any of them by any former Entrance: 
or otherwise... XXs.’’ [List of 128 bal- 
lads, most old and often printed, here entered 
for fresh publication]. ‘ Chevy Chase.’ 

2. A Memoriable [sic] Song on the unhappy 
Chevy Chase between 
Earle Piercy of England and Earle Dowglas 
of Scotland. To the tune of Flying Fame 
aa Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere and W. 
Gilbertson. 5 cols., blackletter. 

Bodley. Wood 401 (47); Wood 402 (30) 


| where for Scotland is ‘‘ Scoland,’’ and for 


rilbertson ‘‘ Oilbertson.’’ The two are other- 

wise identical. The latter are probably press 
——— corrected in the course of printing 
off. 

F. Coles: ‘bookseller in London, 1626-81; 
chiefly a publisher of ballads; possibly a 
father and son of the same name within these 
dates. 

T. Vere: Bookseller in London, 1640-80; 
chiefly a publisher of ballads. 

W. Gilbertson: Bookseller in London, died 
29 March-15 April, 1665. 

From the publishers’ dates, therefore, this 
ballad must be dated 1640-1665. 


5. The Stationers’ Register, 1640-1708. 3 


vols. London: 1913-4. Ed. G. E. Eyre. 
II. 497. 1st March, 1674/5. 


[To F. Coles, T. Vere, J. Wright, and 
J. Clarke]. 
_ ““ A memorable song of the unhappy hunt- 
ing in Chivey Chase.’’ This item occurs in 
a list of 197 titles, of which 170 are ballads, 
here entered for fresh registration. 

J. Wright: John Wright, senior, 1605- 
1658; John Wright, junior, 1634-1693. Prob- 
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ably the latter is intended; in partnership 
with his father, and with him a holder of a 
large stock of ballads. 

J. Clark: two also of this name: J. Clark, 
or Clarke, senior, 1620-69; John Clark, or 
Clarke, junior, 1651-90. 

Ballads published by these four men must 
have appeared before 1680. 

4. ‘ Chevy Chase.” London. Printed for 
M.C. Pepysian Library, Cambridge. 

M.C. may be Mathew Collins, bookseller 
in London, at the Three Black Birds, Cannon 
Street, 1660-4. Child, ‘ English and Scottish 
Ballads,’ one vol. edn., p. 397, records this 
as ‘‘ printed for M.G.,’’ and in notes, p. 
662, it is suggested ‘that ‘‘ M.G.’’ is in erruz 
for ‘“‘ H.G.’’, i.e., Henry Gosson, 1601-4v. 
Not seen. I have accepted “‘ M.C.,” the 
reading in ‘ Pepys Ballads,’ i. 92 (45). 


5. A Memorable Song of the unhappy 

Hunting in Chevy-Chase, between Earl 
Piercy of England, and Earl Dowglas of 
Scotland. Tune of Flying Fame. ‘ 
Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere, and J. 
Wright. 5 cols. Blackletter. 

Bodley. Douce Ballads 1; B.M. Roxburghe 
Collection, iii. 66. From the publisher’s 
dates this must have been printed 1651-80, 
and may be older than the above entry in 


S.R. The B.M. Catalogue suggests a date 
1672. It is reprinted in the Roxburghe 
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Bishop of Oxford in 1674, and Bishop of 


'date for composition. 


Ballads, vi. 743, where by an unhappy mis- | 


take the date ‘‘c. 1580” is given. This is 
surely a misprint for ‘‘ c, 1680,’’ but it has 
frequently been accepted without question, 
as When IT’. F. Henderson attempts to correct 
a statement of Sir Walter Scott, ‘ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,’ ed. T. F. Henderson, 
Edinburgh: Blackwood: 1902. 4 vols. 
i. 13 note 1. 


6. Henry Bold [1627-83]. ‘ Latine Songs, 


London in 1675, which thus gives the earliest 
Percy, ‘ Reliques,’ 
Series I, Bk. iii, ‘The More Modern Ballad 
of Chevy Chase,’ records that Bp. Compton 
‘“‘ thought it no derogation to his episcopal 
character, to avow a fondness for this excel- 
lent old ballad.’’ 

Frequently reprinted : 
34, 43, 56. 


see Nos. 14, 15, 17, 


7. ‘* These small Books, Ballads and 
Histories undernamed, are all Printed for 
and Sold by William Thackeray at the 


Angel in Duck-Lane, London; where any 
Chapman may be furnished with them or any 
other Books at Reasonable Rates.”’ 

Col. 1.‘ Chevy-Chase.’ 

A list of 301 ballads for sale by Thackeray, 
dateable about 1689. Reprinted ‘ Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ i. xxiv-xxvil. 

No extant copies of ‘ Chevy Chace’ were 
printed by or for Thackeray. 

William Thackeray: bookseller in London, 
1666-92, with three addresses. (1) Black 
Spread Eagle and Sun, in the Old Bailey, 
1666; (2) Sugar Loaf, Duck Lane, 1666-67 ; 
(3) Angel in Duck Lane, 1664-92. Largely a 
publisher of ballads and chapbooks, pub- 
lished by a syndicate, and not advertised in 
the Term Catalogues. T. Passenger, F. 
Coles, J. Wright, and J. Clark were mem- 
bers of the syndicate. 


8. An Unhappy Memorable Song, Of the 


Hunting in Chevy-Chace, between Earl 
Piercy of England, and Earl Dowglas ot 
Scotland. Tune, Flying Fame. London: 


Printed by and for C. Brown and are to be 


‘sold by J. Walter, at the Hand and Pen in 


with their English: and Poems.’ London: 
Eglesfield: 1685. | 
Song xxi. ‘ Chevy-Chase.’ By Order of | 


the Bishop of London [with Latin transla- 
tion], pp. 80-101. The Epistle to the Reader, 
pp. A4a-b, states, ‘‘ The Author Composed 
many of these things to gratify the Com- 


mands of his Superiours, or the Request of | 
Chevy- | 


his Friends or Acquaintance, as 
Chace for the R.R. the Bishop of London.” 
This volume was published posthumously 
by Bold’s brother, Captain William Bold. 
The Bishop of London who authorised the 
Latin translation was Henry Compton (1632- 
1713), younger son of Spencer Compton, 2nd 
Ear] of Northampton (1601-43). He became 








High Holborn. 

5 cols. Roman letter. 
Date circa 1700. 

9. An Unhappy Memorable Song of the 
Hunting in Chevy .Chace, between Earl 


B.M. 1871.f.3(15). 


Piercy of England, and Earl Dowglas of 
Scotland. Tune, ‘‘ Flying Fame.’’ Licens’d 


and Enter’d according to Order. London, 
Printed by and for W.O., and are to be sold 
by J. Walter at the Hand and Pen in High 
Holborn. 


Recorded in Hazlitt, Handbook, 101. Not 
seen. Date circa 1700. 

William Onley: Printer in London, 
1697-1709. Printer of Ballads. 


10. An Unhappy Memorable Song, Of the 


Hunting in Chevy-Chase, between Earl 
Piercy of England, and Earl Dowglas of 
Scotland. Tune, Flying Fame. London: 
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Printed by and for W. Onley, and sold by | 


the Booksellers of Pye-Corner and London- 


bridge. | 
5 cols. Roman Letter. B.M. C.40.m.10 
(37). 

The B.M. Catalogue dates this 71670, 


which is not possible from Onley’s dates. 
C. Bates sold ballads in Pye Corner, 1709-14, 
and Joseph Blare at London Bridge, 1683- 
1706. I suggest a date circa 1700. 


11. An Unhappy Memorable Song of the 
Hunting in Chevy-Chase, between Earl 
Piercy of England, and Earl Dowglas ot 
Scotland. To the Tune of, Flying Fame, &c. 
Licens’d and Enter’d according to Order. 
London: Printed by and for W.O. and are 
to be Sold by the Booksellers of Pye-Corner 
and London-bridge. 

5 cols. Blackletter and Roman Letter in- 
discriminately mixed. B.M. 112.f.44(48). 
B.M. Catalogue dates circa 1700. 


12. |Border] The Famous and Renowned 
History of the Memorable but Unhappy 
Hunting on Chevy-Chase by The River Tweea 
in Scotland; ... [Three Blocks]. London: 
Printed by and for W.O. and are to be sold 
by the Booksellers. 

Pp. 24. Title: pp. 3-13 prose; p. 14 
block; pp. 15-23 verse; p. 24 block. Bodley 
Douce R.528(4). Date circa 1700. 

15. An Unhappy Memorable Song of the 
Hunting in Chevy-Chase, between Earl 
Piercy of England, 
Scotland. To the Tune of, Flying Fame, &c. 
Licens’d and Enter’d according to Order. 
London: Priented [sic] by and for W. Onley; 
and are to be sold by C. Bates at the Sun 
and Bible in Pye-corner. 

5 cols.  Blackletter and 
B.M. C.40.m.9(32). 

The B.M. Catalogue dates this circa 1670. 
A date circa 1709 would be safer. 

14. ‘ Miscellany Poems.’ Publish’d by 
Mr. Dryden. The Third Edition. London: 
1702. 2 vols. 

II. 238-263. ‘ Chevy Chase,’ By Order of 
the Bishop of London [with Bold’s Latin 
translation]. See No. 17. 


Roman letter. 


15. November 1708-February 1709. Mirth | 


diverts all Care: Being excellent new Songs, 
composed by the most celebrated Wits of the 
Age, on diverse Subjects. ‘ Chivy Chase’ in 
English and Latin. Sold by J. Morphew, 
near Stationers’ Hall. The Term Cata- 
logues, 1697-1709, ed. E. Arber. 3 vols. 
iii. 621. Not seen. Bold’s Latin transla- 
tion. 
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and Earl Dowglas of | 





| John Morphew: bookseller in London, 
1706- ?20. 


16. [Border of ornaments] The Famous 
and Renowned History Of the Memorable 
but Unhappy Hunting in CHEvy-CHAseE, By 
The River Tweed in Scotland ; Together with 
the great and mortal Battles fought there, 
between the Lord Piercy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, and his fifteen Hundred English 
Archers, and Earl Douglas, with twenty 
Hundred Scotish [sic] Spears, in which 
both, and most of their Men were Slain. 
|Three blocks, one over two] London: 
Printed by and for W.O. and are to be sold 
by the Booksellers. 

A-C in fours. Ala title; Alb Advertise- 
ment; A2a-B3a The History of the Hunting 
in Chevy Chase [prose]; B3b-C3b An Un- 
happy, but Memorable Sone of the Hunting 
in Chevy-Chase, between Earl Piercy of Eng- 
land, and Earl Douglas of Scotland. To 
the Tune of, Flying Fame. &c. C4a Books 
printed by Tho. Norris at the Looking Glass 
on London-Bridge. Blocks on B3b, Bada, 
Clb, Cb. 

The B.M. Catalogue suggests a date circa 
1700, but Thomas Norris did not move wo 
London Bridge till 1711, living there till 
1720. I suggest a date circa 1712. 


| 17. The Second Part of Miscellany Poems. 
| Published by Mr. Dryden. 4th Edition. 
London: Tonson: 1716. 

ii, 288-504. ChevyChase, By Order of the 
Bishop of London [with Bold’s Latin trans- 
lation ]. 


18. The Famous and Renowned History of 
| the Memorable, but Vnhappy Hunting on 
Chevy Chase, by the River Tweed in Scot- 
| land, together with the great and mortal 
Battles fought there between the Lord Piercy 
Earl of Northumberland, and his fifteen 
hundred Scottish Spears. London, printed 
by Tho. Norris at the Looking-glass on 
| London-Bridge, and sold by M. Deacon at 
| the Horse-shoe in Gilt-spur-street. 

In fours. Recorded in Book Prices Cur- 
rent, 1926, p. 203, as sold at Sotheby’s, July 
29, 1926, bought by Maggs for £22. Not 
seen. Part of the title clearly missing from 
above transcription. 

This is possibly the same as ‘the second 
copy recorded in Hazlitt, Handbook, 101, a 
| quarto printed by Norris, not seen. 

M. Deacon: bookseller in London, ©. 
| 1711-20. 


19. .An Unhappy memorable Song, of the 
Hunting in Chevy-Chase, between LEarl 
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Piercy of Meibiiak< and Earl incuba of 


Scotland. In Thomas D’Urfey. Songs 
Compleat, Pleasant and Divertive; set to | 
Musick By Dr. John Blow, Mr. Henry 


iieateehan AND QUERIES. 


, : 
| tion, ili. 436; Lindsay 430; Euing 2 212, 213. 


= 


Circa 1750. 

26. The Charmer: a Choice Collection of 
| Songs, Scots and English. The Second 
Edition. Edinburgh: 1752. Chevy Chase, 


| pp. 132-140. With Philip Duke of Wharton’s 


Purcell, and other Excellent Masters of the 
Town. 6 vols. London: 1719. iv. 273-297. 
20. The Unhappy Memorable Song of the | 


Hunting of Chevy-Chase [Block]. 5 cols. 
Roman Letter. No name of publisher or 
date. 

B.M. Roxburghe Collection, 
Circa 1720. B.M. dates c. 1750. 


21. Broadside version in the National 
Library of Scotland. ?Edinburgh, circa 
1700. Rept. J. Maidment, ‘ Scottish Ballads 
and Songs.’ 2 vols. Edinburgh : 1868. 
i. 80-95. 

22. A Collection of Old Ballads [EKd. 
Ambrose Philips]. 3 vols. 1723. ii. 108-119. 
An Unhappy Memorable Song of the Hunt- 
ing in Chevy Chase, between Earl Piercy of 
England, and Karl ‘Douglas of Scotland. To 
the Tune of Flying Fame. Introduction, pp. 
108-111: Text 111-119. 


23. Chevy-Chase, The Celebrated Old 
Poem On The Memorable Hunting of the 
Earls Piercy And Douglas. I never heard 


ili, 438. 


parody, pp. 140-142. 


27. Chevy-Chase, with a Preface En- 


| deavouring to prove that the Author intended 


| which is subjoined, Hardyknute : 


. Pindar? Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence | 


of Poesy. Glasgow, Printed by Robert 
Foulis, according to all the English Editions. 
MDCCXLVIT, 


In Fours. In verse without stanza 
divisions. 19 pp. plus 1 blank p. 

Robert Foulis: printer and bookseller in 
Glasgow, 1741-76. 

B.M. 1076.k.14(3). 

24. The famous and Memorable History 


of Chevy-Chace, By the River Tweed in Scot- 


land. Together with The fatal Battle be- 
tween Lord Piercy of Northumberland, and 


his fifteen hundred Archers, and the Earl! of 
Douglas, with twenty hundred Scots; in 
Which both these Earls, and most of their 
Men were slain. [ Block : two archers on 
left shooting at horsemen ]. 


24 pp. Pp. 3-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. 
Probably printed by the Aldermary Church 
Yard printer (post Nos. 28, 29, 35, 36). 

B.M. 1078.h.5(1). 


25. An Unhappy Memorable Song of the 
Hunting on Chevy Chace, between the Earl 


Piercy ‘of England and Earl Douglas of , 
| chre, 


Scotland. To the Tune, of Flying Fame. 
[Block]. 
5 cols. Roman letter with column rules. 


No name of publisher. Roxburghe Collec- 


| cel extends a little eastward of the Aisle. 


the Earl of Douglass [sic] for his Hero; and 
Notes on Some “Passages of the Poem. To 
A Frag- 
ment, Being the first Canto of an Epic Poem, 
with Notes. Aberdeen: Printed and sold by 
KF. Douglass [sic] and W. Murray. 
M, pcc, liv. 44 pp.; pp. ili-xii. Preface by 
Francis Douglas]; pp. 1-14 Chevy Chase; pp. 
15-32 Hardyknute: a Fragment. 

Francis Douglas: printer, publisher and 
bookseller at Aberdeen, 1748- 69: established 
a press with W. Murray in 1750; previously 
a bookseller only. William Murray: printer 


|and publisher at Aberdeen 1750-57. 


B.M. 1078.i.12(2); 11631.b.53(2). 


Dovucias Hamer. 
(To be continued). 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 
277, 513, 348). 

St. John Baptist. 

5 June 1852. 
This Church has a Chancel and Nave with 
South Aisle, West Tower and 8. Porch. The 
material red sandstone, now entirely divested 
of the stucco, except the Tower. The inner 
door of the Porch is Norman, having a kind 
of hood enriched with knobs of foliage & 3 
heads, but no shafts. The rest of the Church 
is late Perpr. Several windows are square 
headed with labels. Those at the E. end 
are pointed. The arcade is of 4 plain & 


Ho.tcomsBe BURWELL. 


| poor arches nearly round and evidently very 


late, the piers octagonal with clumsy over- 
hanging capitals. The roof is plain and ap- 
pears to have been renewed, the ribs over the 
place of 'the rood loft are gilded. The Chan- 
On 
the N. of the Sacrarium is a finely enriched 
tomb, apparently used as an Easter Sepul- 
the canopy ogee, with fine span- 
drels and cornice. The Tomb itself panneled 


| & at the back is a bas relief representing the 
| resurrection. 


The W. Gallery has some 
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wood carving, with painting on the front. 
The Font has an octagonal bowl panneled 
on a Stem of the same shape. The Tower 
arch is plain and coarse pointed on imposts. 
The Tower is of the local kind, embattled, 
with corner buttresses and a large octagonal 
turret at the N.E. corner rising above the 
parapet, so as to displace the belfry win- 
dows. There is only one string course, the 
belfry windows 2 obtuse headed lights. On 
the W. side a 3 light window and plain door. 

On the Porch is the date 1684, at which 
time probably the walls and arcade may have 
been rebuilt. 

[Gould, p. 195; Stabb, ii., pp. 95-7]. 


Houtne. St. Mary Virgin. 
April 1845. 

A cruciform Church of clumsy construc- 
tion as is often the case in Devon, with West- 
ern Tower and Aisles to the Nave and Chan- 
cel. There are some provincial rudenesses, 
with much of 3rd pointed work, but some 
earlier indications. The aisles are very nar- 
row and together with the Nave contained 
under a shed-like roof. Some portions are 
of granite. The Tower tapers and has a 
Belfry window of two obtuse lights and slits 
in the other parts of the Tower. A West 
window of three lights with obtuse head and 
a plain west door. It opens to the Nave by 
rude plain pointed arch upon imposts. The 
South porch has a plain outer door with a 
label.! The aisles have rough looking win- 
dows of somewhat lancet form, set in pairs 
or in threes, but having an appearance of 
late work of a homely kind. In the South 
Transept is a four light window of decidedly 
3rd period character. The East window of 
the Chancel is a new M. pointed one of three 
lights. The Nave has on each side an arcade 
of four wide pointed arches, rather flattened 
in form, with octagonal piers, the Eastern 
of the four arches is loftier and correspond- 
ing with the Transept. The Transepts are 
awkwardly managed and open to the aisles 
by ugly flat arches. The Chancel extends 
eastward of its aisles, opening to each of 
them by one rather rude straight sided arch 
of granite. There is no Chancel Arch, but 
a fine rood screen of five pieces with four 
lights and tracery in each. The Spandrels 
have quatrefoils and in the upper part are 
the usual vine leaf cornices with grapes of 
unusual elegance and also Tudor flowers. The 
side screens (across the aisles) have only three 

1 These windows open internally by a flat 
arch including the lights. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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compartments, each of three lights. The 
roof of the Nave is of Cradle form and plain. 
In the aisles are ribs, better bosses and flow- 
ered cornice. The Font is modern, A.p. 1828, 
a circular cupshaped bowl] of granite on a 
cylindrical stem. The Pulpit is a_beauti- 
ful one of ancient wood carving, with niches 
having crocketed canopies and __ heraldic 
shields painted and gilt. There is a sacristy 
on the North of the Altar, on the door of 
which is some good iron work. Under the 
South Kast window of the Chancel trefoil 
headed niche with drain. In the Chancel 
are some new open seats of oak, and a new 
altar which is of solid form with gilt niches 
in front and no rails. In the Chancel is a 
pew with the date 1653. In the Church yard 
is the shaft of a granite cross. 

[Gould, p. 196; Stabb, i., pp. 65-7; ‘ Ch. 
Ant.,’ i. pp. 82-6]. 
HotswortHy. SS. Peter and Paul. 

Jan. 21, 1857. 

This Church has a Nave with S. Aisle, a 
long Chancel, a Western Tower and South 
Porch. The Tower is lofty and fine not un- 
like that of Bridgrule, 3 stages in height, 
embattled, with buttresses withdrawn from 
the angles, and enriched with pinnacles cor- 
responding with the different stages. At each 


| angle of the Tower is a large octagonal em- 


battled turret with octagonal crocketed pin- 
nacle. The Belfry windows of 3 lights, of 
rather plain character. The W. doorway is 
labelled with square corbels and panneled 
spandrels. Over it a 4 light window subarcu- 
ated. There is also a horizontal band of 


| quatrefoil pannels. 





Within the porch is a Norman doorway, 
having shafts with cushion capitals. The 
Porch has a coved roof with ribs and _ bosses 
and a flowered cornice. The outer doorway 
is flanked by pinnacles. All the windows 
have been replaced by wretched Venetian 
ones save that at the E. end of the aisle, 
which is a good early Decd. one of 3 lights, 
with fair mouldings, each light trefoiled and 
a circle in the upper part. The Chancel is 
wholly modern and the east end of it im- 
properly applied as a Vestry. The arcade 
of the Nave consists of 3 bold pointed arches 
with very large octagonal columns having 
capitals. The Font is modern. The Church 
is probably on the site of the original one. 

[Gould, p. 197; Stabb, iii., pp. 52-53]. 

Honiton (Old Church). St. Michael. 

August 4, 1873. 

Said to have been built by Bishop Courte- 

nay c. 1480. Aisles later c, 1529. 
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The original parish Church stands on an 
eminence quite away from the Town, and 
is now only used for Funerals and Sunday 
service once in the Month. 

It is a perpr. edifice, consisting of Nave 
with N & S aisles expanding into Transepts. 
Chancel with N. and SS. aisles. Western 
Tower. N. porch. The Nave is of 2 bays 
only before the Aisles run into the Transeptal 
form, the arches of a very unusual form, 
the piers clustered with capitals of foliage 
of a Devonshire character. There is a Cleres- 
tory of modern Gothic with poor windows and 
ceiled roof. The third arch to the Transept 
is similar. There are arches from the aisles 
into the Transepts which are gabled, but do 
not extend beyond the line of the aisles. The 
Transept end windows are good Perpr. of 4 
lights and the Transept roofs are coved with 
ribs and bosses. The windows are mostly of 
3 lights. Across the entrance to the Chancel 
and continued across the aisles is a fine rood 
screen and loft of the usual Devonian pat- 
tern, with vine cornices and arched compart- 
ments containing good perpr. tracery. Upon 
it is an ancient Organ. The Chancel opens 
to each aisle by 2 plain pointed arches upon 
clustered pier both of which have similar 
banded capitals, with the same inscriptions : 
‘Praye for the Soules of Joh Takell & Jone 
his wyffe.”’ The responds are foliated, the 
arches between these aisles and the Transepts 
have capitals of foliage. 

The Tower arch is open and panneled. The 
Tower is of excellent Perpr. masonry, has 
buttresses set square and enriched with pan- 
neling and embattled & has square turret at 
the S.K. rising above the parapet. The East 
doorway has fine arch mouldings with grapes 
continuous. Above it a 4 light window hav- 
ing jamb shafts. The belfry windows square 
headed of 2 lights. The Font has a plain 
octagonal bowl on a stem. 


[Gould, pp. 197-8; Stabb, i., 
Hurtsu. St. 


This small Church, within Lord Clinton’s 
grounds, is like its neighbours, late Perpendr. 
and consists of a West Tower, a body and a 
parallel South Aisle. The Tower is of 3 
stages, but not lofty, and is remarkable for 
the upper stage tapering, its work is coarse, 
the parapet is embattled and there are 4 
otagonal pinnacles of granite, set upon a 
square extension of the angular battlements 
The west doorway has a flat arch worked 
in granite, above is a window of 3 lights, 
the belfry windows rude, of 2 lights within 
asquare but no label. The Tower arch open- 


pp. 67-9]. 


James the Less. 
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| ing to the Nave in form resembles that of 


Petrockstow, and is worked in granite. There 
are 3 wide Tudor arches between the body 
and aisle, upon the usual light clustered 
piers, all of granite. The roofs are waggon 
shaped, with ribs intersecting, foliated bosses 
& cornice of vine leaves. Most of the win- 
dows are square headed with labels. The 
mullions of granite, on the N. side is one 
of ‘trefoil lights and the East window has 
5 trefoil plain lights within a flat arch, but 
these are probably late. In the latter is some 
ancient stained glass. There is a_ plain 
modern Font of granite; and over the S. 
doorway a bracket in granite for a Statue. 
In a stone on the S. side the figure of a wheel 
is wrought. There is a monument with 
poetical lines to Thomas Gem 1699. In the 
Churchyard is the shaft of a cross, the ex- 
terior of the Church is nicely mantled with 
ivy. 


‘| Gould, p. 198]. 


Huxuam. §S. Mary Virgin. Feb. 6, 1862. 

A small Church with Chancel and Nave 
only, a S. Porch and a stone bell cot over 
the W. end. There is E.E. and Decd. work. 
The Chancel arch is plain pointed on im- 
posts and without moulding. There is a 
small rood screen across it. The Chancel has 
Deed. windows, the Eastern of 3 lights on 
the N. and 8S. of 2 lights, with some pieces 
of original stained glass. In the Nave are 
2 light Deed. windows on the N. those on 
the S. are mauled, there is one small square 
headed slit on the S. lighting the reading 
desk. The W. window has been mauled. The 
Font is a very good Norman one, the bowl 
has spiral sculpture and round the top a 
band containing medallions. Under the bowl 
a cable moulding the stem cylindrical. The 
doorway within the porch is pointed with 
continuous arch mouldings. In the Church- 
yard is an Altar tomb to John Huxham of 


| Stoke Hill Ob. 1691 remarkable only for hav- 


ing 'the sides sculptured with Heads in low 
relief 3 on the long sides and one at the short 
ends. 
| Gould, p. 199; Stabb, ii., p. 101]. 
T. Cann HUvGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To he continued). 


(JHANGING LONDON.—1. The Royal Hos- 

/ pital School, Greenwich. This was started 
in 1712 for the purpose of clothing and edu- 
cating the sons of the pensioners of the Royal 
Navy. The building has now been evacuated. 
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The farewell parade was held at Greenwich on 
18 Mar., 1933, the school having been trans- 
ferred to a site at Holbrook, Suffolk, pre- 
sented by the late Mr. G. S. Reade as an 
appreciation of the Navy’s work during the 
War. J. ARDAGH. 


2. It is to be noted that 19 and 20, Gros- | 
venor Square, are now being demolished for | 
the erection of a block of flats. 

3. A familiar shop window has disappeared 
from 167, Piccadilly—Rowland Ward’s, the 
naturalist’s. The firm still flourishes next 
door, but the window, with its fascinating 
specimens, is now only a memory. 

W. H. Hammonp. 


ORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS : 
RUMBOLD.—The following passage is 
not annotated in Mrs. Toynbee’s edition of 


Horace Walpole’s Letters (vol. xi., p. 170): 
letter from Walpole to Rev. Wm. Mason, 
May, 1780: 

Sir Thomas Rumbold, one of our Indian 


mushrooms, asked his father-in- law, the Bishop 
of Carlisle [Law], to answer for a_ child that 
he had left in a parsley-bed of diamonds at 
Bengal. The good man consented; a man- 
child was born. The other god- father was the 
Nabob of Arcot—and the new Christian name 
is—Mahomet! 

According to ‘the Peerage, Rumbold’s 
second child by his second wife (Bishop 
Law’s daughter) was named Anwer (Enver), 
b. 1778. It seems that Walpole “improved’’ 
the story by changing Anwer to Mahomet. 


HH. B. 

SONNET WRONGLY ASCRIBED TO 

KEATS.—For future editors of the 
canon of John Keats, I wish to point out the 
erroneous ascription of a sonnet beginning, 
‘Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures 
seem.’ An autographic facsimile of the 
sonnet with the signature ‘‘ J. Keats ’’ is to 
be found on p. 60 of ‘The Autographic 
Mirror’ (London and New York: Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin, 1864-1865), a collection of 
engraved facsimiles of letters and documents 
of sovereigns, statesmen, divines, writers, 
etc. The signature is judged by close 
students of Keats’s holograph to be authentic, 
but the fourteen lines preceding” it (which are 
clearly in the early manner of Keats and per- 
haps explain the ascription) are definitely 
not in Keats’s hand. But of 4 oe signi- 
ficance—the sonnet was composed by Laman 
Blanchard, and is to be found in E. C. Sted- | 
man’s ‘ Victorian Poets.’ 


Joun Howarp Brrss. 
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1 HE TEXT OF ‘BLAKE’S | wy ie: FAIRY 

STEPD UPON MY KNEE.’’—Blake’s 
little rhymed poem (which, to one not com- 
pletely an adept, seems to concern the fairies 
of the ‘‘ machinery ’’ of Pope’s ‘ Rape of the 
Lock’ or their kinsmen) was published by 
Swinburne from a MS. which has not been 


accessible .to later editors. Although the 
authenticity of the poem has never been 
doubted, the somewhat free attitude of Swin- 


burne and his contemporaries toward ‘the text 
of Blake has made a modern examination a 
desideratum. The MS. has recently been 
offered and a facsimile published in a book- 
seller’s catalogue (Messrs. James Rimell and 
Son, Ltd., 288, item 64, plate iv.), and 
although the writing at first is forbidding, 
I have little doubt of the correctness of the 
following details from the photographic re- 
production, compared with the Swinburne 
text as reprinted by Sampson, in the Oxford 
Press ‘ Blake.’ 

All punctuation (save perhaps a comma 
after ‘‘ I said’’ in line 3) is a modern addi- 
tion, as is the hyphen in “ such like”’ in 
line 4. The ampersand is expanded in lines 
2, 4, and 16. But while much of Blake’s 
somewhat disorderly use of capitals is repro- 
duced, capitals should also begin ‘the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘Necklaces’’ (line 4); ‘‘Female” 
(lines 5, 11, and 14); ‘‘ Form”? (line 5); 
‘“Lord’’ (line 9); ‘‘ Contemnd Abhorrd ” 
(line 10). 

The alterations are justifiable enough—at 
least from nineteenth century standards of 
editing. But three verbal changes—I scarcely 
think them errors—deserve correction, since 
we no longer feel that one poet should im 
prove on the text of another. 

In the first line Blake first wrote, as Swin- 
burne printed, ‘‘ A Fairy leapd upon my 
knee’’ (though Swinburne spelled it ‘‘leapt’’), 
but Blake himself plainly emended the third 
word to ‘‘ stepd,’’ so that by strict standards 
the title should read as in the heading. 

In line 5, for ‘* Disgracer ’’ we should read 
“ Disguiser.’’ 

In line 6 I should read ‘* poison worms ’ 
rather than ‘‘ poisonous,’ on the new read- 
ing is much more in accordance with Blake’s 
usage, €.g., ‘““a poison itree.’”’ The word 

“ paltry ” in this line is uncertain; it may 
be correct, but ‘‘ falling ’’ is possibly better. 

In line 12 I should read not “ mortal 
storm ’’ but ‘‘ Mental storm.’ 

In line 13 the last word ‘‘ give ’’ is appar- 
| ently changed in the MS. by Blake, perhaps 
** die.” 

The MS. is said to have been given by Wil- 
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liam Rossetti to a medical friend, and it | 


confirms Swinburne’s description, and ‘the 


| 
| 


conjecture that it probably accompanied the | 


celebrated Rossetti MS. Book at one time. 
T. O. M. 


ALSTAFF’S IMPRESA. — In ‘ Shakes- 
peare and the Emblem Writers,’ Henry 
Green has explained that many passages in 
the dramatist’s work are concerned with 
matter treated in books of emblems and that 
in some instances specific emblems can be 
recognized. Among the works listed py 
Green is Dell’ imprese by Scipion Bargagli, 
first issued in 1589. As Camden says in his 
‘Remains,’ the impresa may be distinguished 
from the emblem; it is, however, related. 


One of the imprese of Bargagli shows the | 


moon surrounded by stars, with the motto 
Inter omnes (p. 176 of the Venice, 1594, edi- 
tion). In the discussion appears the quota- 
tion from Horace: 
Micat inter omnes 
Iulium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 
(Odes I. xii, 46-9). 
Inter omnes also appears in Ruscelli’s Im- 
prese Illustratre (Venice, 1584, p. 20) in a 
list of typical mottoes, 
After his capture of Coleville, Falstaff 
asserts his superiority to his companions in 
arms : 


I in the clear sky of fame o’ershine you as | 


much as the full moon doth 
the element, which show like pins’ heads to her 
(‘2 Henry IV,’ IV. iii. 50-4). 

While the Horatian passage was probably 
known to Shakespeare, its use and illustra- 
tion as an impresa may have come under his 
eye. At least it seems that Falstaff may be 
put among the characters who employ em- 
blematic material. 

Attan H. GILBERT. 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


BOUGH-HOUSES.—An aged Cambridge- 
shire lady tells me that in her girlhood 
this was a common term for any village house 


the cinders of | 


or cottage that sold ale on special occasions, | 


such as election days, flower shows, etc., and 
the seller rarely bothered to obtain a licence. 
In those days the annual licence cost £1 for 
a year. A green bush, or bough, suspended 
over the cottage entrance indicated that 
home-brewed ale was on tap illustrating the 
proverb that ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.’’ 
The term does not occur under ‘‘ Bough ”’ in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
Wm. JacGarp. 


| Milton by Daniel Mytens, 


| ing 


|early twenties: his face, which is 


Readers’ Queries. 





A PORTRAIT OF MILTON BY 
MYTENS., 


The Times of Saturday, May 13, there 
appeared a photograph of a portrait of 
which has re- 
cently come into the possession of St. Paul’s 
School (where Milton was educated). Accord- 
to the Pauline, the school magazine, it 
was to be sold at Christie’s early in the year, 
but was purchased in private negotiation by 
the school, and it now hangs in the Walker 
Library. ‘‘ The portrait,’’ adds the Pauline, 
“which measures 29}ins. by 244ins., shows 
Milton as a young man, apparently in his 
three- 
quarters full, stands out with its fair hair 
from a very dark background, part of which 
is the black cloak or gown which he is wear- 
ing. The picture was in the collection of 
Frederick Seymour Clarke, Esq., and had 
previously been in that of C. F. Huth, Esq.”’ 
To this information may be added the refer- 
ence to the picture in Algernon Graves’s 
‘ Century of Loan Exhibitions 1813-1912,’ vol. 
iv.; Addenda, p. 2086, to the effect that in 
1910 it was on view at the “ Whitechapel 
Art Gallery (Pageant)’’ and that the owner 
then was John Glen. 

It would be interesting to know more of 
the history of this picture, which seems to 
be otherwise unrecorded and is in good con- 
dition. There is, it seems, no signature on 
the canvas, and the evidence for the attri- 
bution lies apparently only in the inscrip- 
tion, which must be comparatively modern, 
at the bottom of the frame. As Milton was 
born in December, 1608, and Daniel Mytens 
(the elder 159— 1656 circa), according to 


[N 


| Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ is usually 
| supposed to have returned to Holland in 1630, 


though he may have stayed in England 
longer, there would have been time, to judge 
by the features of the subject, for Mytens to 
have painted the picture before his departure. 
C. W. B. 


MEDIAEVAL OGRESS OF CENTRAL 
EUROPE. — Who was the apparently 


| semi-maniac lady of nearly Royal birth, who 
| lived in the more recent Middle Ages, and 


whose special cruelty was enticing young girls 
to her castle in Central Europe and putting 
them to a horrible death literally in dozens. 
What date did this monster live in, and what 
was her nationality ? G. 
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thing of the etymology of the word 
** Diddykye ’’? (? spelling, but pronouncea 
like ‘‘ cherrypie’’)? It is used here in Sur- 
rey as a term for van-dwellers and vagrants 
who are not real gypsies. 
ONSLOW. 


i ARRICK PRIORY. — In Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, vol v., 
published in 1838, there was printed in record 
type a collection of about a hundred and 
thirty original charters relating to Marrick 
Priory in Yorkshire. Many of these date 
from before 1200. 
in the possession of Martin Farquhar Tup- 
per, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. I shall be glad 
to have any clue bearing on the present 
ownership of this collection or on the present 
representative of Mr. Tupper, as I am 
anxious to obtain photographs of some o1 the 
originals if they are still in existence. 
CHARLES C.Lay. 

11, Tite Street, Chelsea. 


HENRY GREY: GRAY OF DOOMORE: 
GRAY OF CRIEVE.—I am very anxious 
to learn more about a certain Capt. Henry 
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’ 


of a ‘‘ Henry Grey, Esq., of Dublin,” was 
pr. at Dublin in 1675. Walter Gray of Doo- 


/more was living 3 Jan., 1734, and the pro- 


perty remained in the family until the be- 


ginning of the nineteenth century. 


I have one or ‘two reasons for thinking 


'that Henry Grey may have been related to 


Henry Grey, 1st Earl of Stamford, and the 


| supposition is borne out by the fact that the 
| Deane family appear to have had influential 


The collection was then | 


connections during the Protectorate. Thomas 
Grey, Lord Grey of Groby, and Admiral 
Richard Deane (uncle of Mrs. Henry Grey) 
both signed the death warrant of Charles [, 
so that the relationship does not seem at all 
unlikely. 

Information would also be appreciated con- 
cerning a certain John Gray, who lived at 
Crieve, quite close to Dorrington, Co. West- 


| meath about 1761, but he does not appear to 


have been related to the Grays who after- 


| wards owned Dorrington (and who were a 


| branch of the Doomore family). 


Grey (or Gray) who d. 16 Oct., 1675, having | 
m. by licence of 17 May, 1672, Elizabeth, dau. | 


of Major Joseph Deane, of Crumlin, 


Co. | 


Dublin (see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry of Ivre- | 


land ’). 
wife, Sir Donough O’Brien, 
created 9 Nov., 1686), of 
Dromoland, Co. Clare, who d. 17 Nov., 1717. 
She d. 16 Jan., 1683/4. 

In 1664 Henry Gray was a Lieut. of Foot 


1st Bart. (so 


His widow m. 2ndly, as his second | 


Lemenagh and | 
saw runs? 


(Dalton’s ‘Irish Army Lists,’ 1661-1685, a | 


copy of which can be seen at the 


Public | 


Record Office), and about 1672 he was a Lieu- | 
tenant in Lord Kingston’s Regt. of Horse, | 


at which time, among ‘the other officers in 
that regiment, the names are to be found of 
Lieut. Thomas Caulfield, and Cornet Edward 
Cooper, both of whom had relations or con- 
nections in the Cos. of Roscommon and Sligo, 
while Edward Cooper settled at Markree in 
the latter county, and was ancestor of the 
Coopers of Markree Castle. These facts lead 
me to think that Henry Grey was related to 
the Grays of Doomore, barony of Leyny, Co. 
Sligo, who were certainly connected with the 
Cooper family, and I should be very grateful 
for information as to whether Henry Grey 
had any issue by Elizabeth (Deane) his wife. 
The Army List goes on to say that Henry 
Gray was still serving in 1675, but that he 
was untraced after that year, while the will 


|in the seventeenth century. 


Perhaps he 
was related to John Gray, of Dalefield, near 
Castlerea, Co. Roscommon, Capt. Westmeath 
Militia, and J.P. (? for Co. Roscommon), 
living about 1824, whom I am also anxious 


to trace. W YVERN 


UCKTON CASTLE.—There is an ancient 
' ‘tradition in rhyme concerning buried 
treasure said to be deposited in this earth- 
work on the borders of Yorkshire and Che 
shire. Can any reader inform me how the 


HENRY COLLETT. 


LOWING FROM GUNS.—When was this 
introduced as a punishment for soldiers? 
And for what class of offences especially ? 


EpWarD. 


TOWER HAMLETS.—What were the han- 
lets originally meant by this designa- 

tion? Were they all in the parish of Step- 

ney ? V. 


‘U: D’EU.—I should like to have some in- 

formation about the family of the Counts 
Eu or D’Eu of Chateau D’Eu in Normandy 
I understand 
from Ruvigny that the title was conferred 
in 1694. I see that there had been an older 


| title held by the Bourchiers in England, but 


I am not referring to that family. In par 
ticular, was any part of the later family resi- 
dent in England about 1630-60 ?—which would 
be before the title was conferred. Were they 
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related in any way to the family of Sir 
i 1s D’ Ewes? 
- Pp. C. R. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
| 
| 
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PURBAGE: BURBIDGE. — Wanted, in- | 


formation as to pedigree and family or | 


individuals of this name who left Wiltshire, 
Leicester and Kent and settled in the United 
States of America, Massachusetts and New 
York, in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. They were possibly connec- 
ted with the Addison families of Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Wiltshire and Buckingham- 


shire. A. G. E. 


LANCHE PARRY.—Mr. C. A. Bradford, 
in his valuable book on ‘ Heart Burial,’ 
gives an account of Blanche Parry, Queen 
Elizabeth’s lady-in-waiting, quoting Ballard 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to the effect that she was an alchymist, | 
astrologer, antiquarian and herald. She is | 
not, I believe, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Where is | 


the best biography of her — and on what 
sources would it be founded ? — 


E CHAPEL OF EASE, HOLLOWAY 
ROAD: REV. JOHN HAMBLETON. 
—In looking up the history of this old chapel, 





Replies. 
CROMWELL’S BURIAL. 
(clxiv. 334). 


| 
| Tue account of an eye-witness, the observant 
| 


and reliabie Peter Mundy, who was pre- 
sent at the ‘‘ stately funerall ’’ of the Pro- 
tector and at the transference of his (sup- 
posed) body to Tyburn, is a valuable contri- 
bution to this particular point of history. 
It will be seen that Mundy believed the body 
to have been at first placed in the coffin at 
Somerset House, but, with his usual caution, 
he makes no authoritative statement. He, 
however, had no doubt about the place of 
burial of the ‘ effigie,’’ nor that the body, 
‘““supposed to be embalmed,’’ was removed 
from the Chapel of Henry VII at Westmin- 
ster. 
The extracts given below occur in the latter 
part of Rawl. MS. A.315, in the Bodleian, 


| Oxford (fols. 234-5, 238), now in course of 


|v. of Mundy’s ‘ Travels.’ 


I find it has been re-named St. Mary Mag- | 


dalene. My forebears, who attended there in 
its earlier days, always referred to it as the 
“Chapel of Ease.’’ When did the change 
of name take place? The Rev. John Hamble- 
ton was the incumbent from 1830 till some 
time near the ’fifties. Where can I find par- 
ticulars of him or his family? Was he con- 
nected by descent or marriage with the 
County of Cornwall ? 
C. P. Hats. 


ICTURE: 


| First, his coffin 


preparation for the Hakluyt Society as vol. 
This particular 
section is called by the author ‘‘ Some Occur- 
rences of the Times ets. Observations.”’ 


The 3d September [1658] died His Highnesse 
Oliver Lord Protector of England, etts. 

The 5th ditto, Richard, his eldest sonne, was 
proclaimed in his roome. 

The effigies of the Old Lord lay for a cer- 
taine tyme in great estate at Somersethouse. 
(wherin I thinck hee was at 
that tyme), which was of pretious wood, ritchly 
garnished with iron worcke, all guilt. After- 
wards, in the roome therof, lay his effigie, 


| royally apparelled, with a crowne on his head 


| and a scepter in s 
| ornaments, as_ trophies, 


‘MR. VINEGAR AT THE | 


| ship. 


FAIR. —Does anyone know anything of | 


a fairy-story, ‘Mr. Vinegar,’ of which the | 


above is an illustration, in a series of ‘‘ con- 
versation pictures’ for school use? 


his hand; the rest of the 
banners, scutcheons, 


etts., all very ritch and of excellent worckman- 


The 23d November 1658. The funerall of the 
said Lord Protectot was performed with great 


| solemnity, wherof only two or three words. 


The | 


| phlett printed for that purpose. 


other stories illustrated are all very familiar | 


ones, e.g., ‘ Cinderella,’ the “ Three Bears,’ 
the ‘Old Woman and Her Pig.’ The pic- 
ture in question shows a man in Puritan 
dress, walking among stalls in a narrow 
street with mediaeval houses. 

HELEN. 


EFERENCE WANTED: “ GHOST OF THE 
ROMAN EMPTRE.”—Was it Gibbon, or 
Hobbes, who said the Papacv was “ the Ghost 
of the Roman Empire, sitting crowned upon 
the grave thereof?” May I, please, have the 
reference? 


Epwarp J. G. Forss. 


More at large is to bee found in a little pam- 


{Here follows a description of the cavaleade.] 

The chariot arriving at Westminster, the 
effigie was placed in a triumphant ritch and 
artificiall monument in Henry the Seventh[s] 
Chappell, ritchly adorned with banners, 
streamers, standerds, scutcheons, trophies, 
armes, etts., where it lies in a magnificent man- 


| ner and shall remaine for a certaine tyme to 


' Cromwell and 


bee seene. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


The 30th January [1660/1]. The bodies of 
Cromwel, Ireton and Bradshaw were drawne 
from Westminster on sleads to Tiburne and 
there hangued on three parts of the gallowes, 
TIreton wrapped in searcloth, 


supposed to be embalmed, but Bradshaw in a 
winding sheete. The body turned to putre- 
faction cast a most odious sent all the way it 
went. They hung four or five houres untill 
sunset, then cut downe; the theads_ severed 
from the bodies. The three bodies, all three, 
were tumbled together in one pit under the 
gallowes. They were removed two or three 
daies before from King Henry the Seventh 
Chappell in Westminster Abby where they were 
formerly buried and brought on a cart to the 
Red Lyon in Holbourne, and from thence 
drawne on sleads as abovesaid: a great differ- 
ence betweene Cromwells first magnificent and 
pompous funerall and this later. Their heads 
were set on a pinacle at the west end of West- 


minster Hall, right over the High Court of | 


Justice where the Old King was sentenced to 


Justice where the Old King was sentenced to dy. | 


L. M. 


A contemporary account may be read in 
the Journal of George Fox (1624-1691). He 
wrote: 


ANSTEY. 


Now was there a great pother made about 


the image or effigy of Oliver Cromwell lying in 
state; men standing and sounding with trum- 
pets over his image after he was dead. At this 
my spirit was greatly grieved . . . I wrote the 
following lines and sent among them, to reprove 
their wickedness, and warn them to repent: 
“O friends, what are you doing? What mean 


ye to sound before an image .. .”’—Bi-centenary | 


ed. 1891, vol. i, p. 447. 
See also: 


O. C. at Dunbar fight had promised to ye | 
Lord yt if hee gave him ye victory over his | 


enmys hee woulde take away tyths &c.: or else 


lett him bee rowled Into his grave with in- | 
. - When ye Kinge came in they tooke | 
him uppe & hanged him: & buryed him unda | 


famy . 


Tyburn where hee was rowled Into his grave 
with Infamy.1 i 
there I saw his worde Justly come upon him.— 
‘The Journal of George Fox’ (Cambridge ed. 


1911), vol. i, p. 385. Stieaet main. 


URNAMES AS CHRISTIAN NAMES 
(clxiv. 336).—Such have been and are 
common among the Quakers. The earliest 
that occurs to me is that of the elder surviv- 
ing son of William Penn, named Springett 
Penn (1675-1696). His mother was the 
daughter of Sir William and Lady Springett. 


NorMAN PENNEY. 


PATCHETT SURNAME (clxiv. 355).—On | 


the origin of this name, see Weekley, 
‘The Romance of Names’ (3rd edition, re- 
vised: Murray, 1922), pp. 89, 93. It does 
not seem to be of Danish origin. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 





1 The words “ where hee lyes” followed in 
the MS. of the Journal, but were struck out. 
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EFERENCES TO ‘CHEVY CHASBE) 
1548-1765 (clxiv. 308, 327, 344).—May I be 
permitted to suggest the inclusion among Mr, 
DouGcLaAs HAMER’s references to ‘ Chevy 
‘ Chase,’ the following from Anthony Alsop’s 
Odarum libri duo, 1752, No. xxiv., 2nd verse 
to ‘‘ John Dolben”’: 

Cheviae campos, procerumque in armis 

Grande par, quis non Britonum recenset? 

Quae Withringtonum reticebit aetas 

Crure minorem. 
Alsop died in 1726. John Dolben was the 
Rev. Sir John Dolben, Bart. (1784-1756). 

By some oversight, Mr. Hamer has omitted 
the reference in the title of Philip, Duke of 
Wharton’s, parody of ‘ Chevy Chase ’: 

The Drinking Match. A New Ballad in 
Imitation of Chevy-Chace. By a Person of 
Quality. Dupin: Printed by Thomas Hume, 
in Smock-alley 1722 (The Times Literary 
| Supplement, March 17, 1932, p. 202). 

The title was slightly altered for inclu 
sion in E. Curll’s ‘ Whartoniana’ of 1727, 
for the broadside printed in Edinburgh in 
1728, and for the collected edition of the 
Duke’s ‘ Poetical Works ’ of 1731. In James 
Ralph’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems by Several 
Hands,’ 1729 (p. 55) the ballad appears as 
“ The Earl’s Defeat [To the Tune of Chevy- 
| Chase ].”’ 

I can furnish Mr. Hamer with, I think, 
a complete bibliography of the Duke’s ‘‘ true 
rap lamentable ballad ’’ if he wishes me to 
0 So. 


CHarRLEs R. Bearp. 


MAURES AND SALT-PANS (clxiv. 281, 
339).—The making of salt from sea-water 
would demand a double process. First, the 
sea-water would have to be reduced to brine; 
then the brine further reduced to crude salt. 
On the east coast of Lincolnshire we are 
often shown dried up ponds, which tradition 
declares to have been salt-pits. No doubt the 
| sea-water was collected in these shallow ponds 
| and reduced by solar evaporation to brine. 
Probably in some districts they would retain 
their ancient name of ‘‘ meres ’’—from the 
| Saxon mere a pool. Hence ‘‘ maures.” 
| Or the word may be derived from ‘“ mere,” 
a boundary, and applied to the enclosure. 
The brine was, apparently, treated in one 
of two ways. The most usual way seems to 
have been to evaporate it by artificial heat 
'in shallow baked-clay dishes made on the 
| spot, the fuel being peat or peaty turf. The 
| dishes, supported by hand-pressed clay stools, 
| were arranged in tiers in a rough furnace. 
The second method was to have the brine 
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thrown over an arrangement of baked clay 


plates. 
REGINALD C. DupDDING. 


ALOME, DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS 
(clxiv. 354). — The legend of Salome’s 
death is told by the Greek Nicephorus Cal- 
listus Xanthopulus in book i. chapter 20 of 
his ‘Ecclesiastical History.’ He lived at 
the end of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The eighteen books 


of his ‘ History,’ from the birth of Christ to | 


the year 610, give in their initial letters the 
genitive case of his name, Nixnpopov KadXiorov. 
The Greek text was first printed at Paris 
in 1630, but Latin translations had appeared 
in the previous century. It is included in the 
volumes 145 to 147 of Migne’s ‘ Patrologia 
Graeca.’ The account given of Salome’s 
death is that in crossing a frozen river on 
foot she fell through the ice and was im- 
mersed up to her neck, ‘‘ dancing not on 
land but in ‘the water.’ 
her and cut off her head. It has been main- 
tained that the historian based his book on 
awork of the tenth century. In any case ‘the 
historical value of his production is not very 
great. William Hone, in vol. ii. of his 
‘Every Day Book,’ under Aug. 29, the Decol- 
lation of St. John the Baptist, mentions this 
story very briefly with the remark, “ if any 
credit may be given to Nicephorus,’’ but with 
no further reference. 


’ 


Epwarp BEeEnsty. 


Henry Vaughan’s legend is to be found in 
Augustus Hare’s ‘ Wanderings in Spain,’ p. 
23 (Daldy, Isbister, 1878) : 


the winding Segre, which is said to have proved 
fatal to the daughter of Herodias, who galli- 
vanted upon its frozen waters till she fell 
through the ice, and it cut off her head, which 
continued to dance by itself. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AUNTLEROY COSTUME: ‘‘ BUSTER 
BROWN ” (clxiv. 81, 120, 193, 213, 231, 
285, 339).—With reference to the date when 
the Fauntleroy suits originated, Miss Iris 
Brooke, author of ‘ English Children’s Cos- 
tume,’ has kindly written me as follows: 


I have been searching my notes prepared 
for ‘English Children’s Costume’ and I find 
that as early as 1875 this type of suit was worn 
without the sash. The complete Fauntleroy 
attire—including the sash—seems to have made 
its first appearance in this country some time 
before 1883. There is in fact a drawing in 
Punch’ in 1883 (the exact month [ cannot 
swear to, as I have not the volume at hand) 
of a small boy wearing this costume. My 
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mother also remembers a small boy friend of 
hers staying at her house in the years 1880-1882, 
who always wore this type of dress on Sun- 
days. The details of his suit seem to have 
definitely impressed her, so in all probability 
it was not commonly worn. 

Both my mother and the little boy had their 
hair curled in ringlets each morning—his curls 
apparently reached nearly to his waist and 
were not cut off until after he was twelve!! 

In an excellent and most amusing English 
film—‘ Wedding Rehearsal ’—recently shown, 
a page, who is dressed in a frilly blouse and 
long satin trousers, complains bitterly of his 
clothes—which make him look like a girl or 
a ‘‘bally Lord Fauntleroy.” 

Referring to J. F. H.’s note on Belgian 
boys (and also to hair-ribbons), there is a 
picture by Alfred Stevens in the Musée de 
Peinture Moderne at Brussels entitled: ‘ La 
Veuve et ses Enfants.’ One of the children 
is a boy about nine or ten in a blue velvet 
| sailor suit, with a mass of hair pulled back 
| and tied thigh up at the back of the head, with 
a blue bow, from which it falls loosely below 
his sailor collar. I do not know to what 
| period of the artist’s career this picture 
belongs. 

In ‘ Boy of my Heart: a Biography’ (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1916), the (anonymous) 
author, writing to her son some years before 
the war, mentions having seen, in a Paris 
tea-shop, a boy of eleven or twelve in a white 
satin suit, with long hair tied back with a 
white ribbon. I never saw an instance of 
| this in Paris, though some thirty years ago 
| I did see some little boys there with a small 
bow at the side of the head, just as little 
girls used to wear it — one boy was big 
enough for nine. But about the same time, 
when I was in an office in London, a res- 
| pectably-dressed foreigner came in to sell 
| wooden toys or models, accompanied by his 
;son; I was told they were Swiss, and went 
|round selling these things. The boy, who 
| looked about eleven and was neatly dressed 
in a black cloth suit, had thin straight hair 
falling over his shoulders, tied back at the 
| nape of the neck with a black bow. 

G. H. Wuire. 

‘QWAN OF AVON” (clxiv. 343;  s.v. 

‘ Memorabilia ’).—There is recorded at 
the reference a suggestion ‘‘ that Jonson 
wrote the words ‘Swan of Avon’ with his 
tongue in his cheek, and was actually refer- 
ring, not to the Warwickshire Avon but to 
the Wiltshire Avon ...” 

An alternative suggestion, and one involv- 











!ing no lingual contortions on the part of 
: Jonson, is that he had in mind the ‘‘ Swan ’’ 
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of Ariosto in his ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ in which | 
case, if Jonson knew the real author, the ex- 
pression could be most aptly applied to the 
ostensible one and his native Avon. 

The passage from ‘ Orlando Furioso’ is 
thus dealt with by Bacon in his De Aug- 
mentis : 

For herein the invention of one of the later 

poets, by which he has enriched the ancient 
fiction, is not inelegant. He feigns that at the 
end of the thread or web of every man’s life 
there hangs a little medal or collar, on which 
his name is stamped; and that Time waits 
upon the shears of Atropos, and as soon as the 
thread is cut, snatches the medals, carries 
them off, and presently throws them into the 
river Lethe; and about the river there are 
many birds flying up and down, who catch 
the medals, and atter carrying them round and 
round in their beak a little while, let them 
fall into the river; only there are a few Swans, 
which if they get a medal with a name, im- 
mediately carry it off to a temple consecrated 
to immortality. 
And by way of comment Bacon adds: ‘ Now 
this kind of swan is for the most part want- 
ing in our age,’’ and goes on to moralise 
upon the desire of name and memory being 
but vanity and ‘‘ ventuosity,’’ quoting Vir 
gil anent ‘‘ Souls ‘that care not for praise.’ 

It is interesting to observe that in a Note 
on this passage in Ellis and Spedding’s text 
of Bacon’s Works, Mr. ame acknowledges 
his indebtedness to a Mr. Singer in ‘ N. and 
©.” y. 252. for ‘this er te to Ariosto’s 
‘Orlando Furioso’ as being the ‘‘later poet’’ 
to whom Bacon alludes. The passage also 
appears in a sort of preface, entitled ‘ Lord 
Bacon’s Judgment of a Work of this nature,’ 
to Lloyd’s ‘ State-Worthies,’ 1665, and (2nd 
ed.) 1670, though the identity of the “‘ later 
poet ’’ is not disclosed. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 

UINED CHURCHES RESTORED TO 

USE (clxiv. 354).—H. W. U. is confus- 
ing the chapel on St. Catherine’s Hill, near 
Guildford, with St. Martha’s. The former 
is still a ruin, though the latter is now in 
use as ‘the parish church of Chilworth. 


KB: 


354). — Henry 


i} ANT FAMILY (clxiv. 
had by Sarah, 


Mant, the Bath solicitor, 
his wife, at least three sons. Of these, Cap- 
tain (afterwards Colonel) George Joseph 
Mant (1804-1876), Bombay Army, m. James 
Anderson’s third dau. The third son, also 
in the Bombay Army, was Lieut. Charles 
Smith Mant (1810- 1834). Henry John Mant, 
the solicitor, may also have been a son. 


V. H. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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‘that the will was sealed, though that was 
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|RE tL ATIONS OF SAMUEL PEPYS (elxiy, 

326).—Mr. Epwin CHAPPELL will find a 
lot of information about the Wight family 
in an out-of-the-way place, if he will con- 
sult Williamson’s edition of Boyne’s ‘ Trade 
Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century,’ 
in the Irish section under ‘ Limerick,’ p. 
1400. 

Also in rpg ‘ Suffolk Manorial Fami- 
lies,’ vol. part 9, p. 549, in the pedigree 
of Drury ‘ol Tendring and of Dorking, he 
will find Frances (dau. of John Drury of 
Godwick, Co. Norfolk) married Fermor 
Pepys of South Creek, Norfolk, and _ this 
brings us to Ireland, for in the Pepys pedi- 
gree, printed at ‘the end of the Diary by Bray- 
brook—3rd edn., London, Henry Colbum, 
1848, vol. v., p. 45—this Fermor Pepys had 
a son Thomas, who married a daughter of 
Sir John Dowdalle of Ireland, Knt., and a 
daughter Frances, who died at Ballenhowe in 
Ireland s.p. 1620. His fourth son, Edmond, 








| married Katherine, dau. of —— Warner, and 
' widow of —— Goldsmith, both of these names 


known in Ireland about this date. Also on 
p. 457 Richard Pepys, who married Judith 
Cutts, had a son John, who died in Dublin 
1654, and also a son Sam at Dublin in 1660. 

Incidentally, I note that the Castells (or 
Castles) were related ‘to the Pepys family, 
and they also intermarried with Drury, but 
I have never been able to find 'the union, and 
though a note in ‘ N. and Q.’ some years 
ago brought some indirect evidence addi- 
tional ‘to that which I already thad, I would 
be glad of more. 

The only printed Registers of Ireland are 
those of Dublin and the neighbourhood, and 
the only Pepys entries are: ‘‘ Psh. of St. 
Peter and St. Kevin, Dublin, Burial 169%, 
Jane Pepys of Kevin Street 4 Dec".’’; and 
“St. Michan’s Psh. Dublin. Marriage 1725— 
Nov. 20, Roger Rhodes farmer to Dorothy 
Pepys.”’ 

Henry C. Drury, M.D 


ORDON OF TOBAGO: “L.S.’’ (clxiv. 
353).—I should doubt if your correspond- 
ent’s ancestor placed the letters ‘‘ L.S.”” after 
his signature. The will is probably a copy, 
in which case the copyist has added those 
which signify locus sigilli, to show 


not usual. The use of ‘“ L.S.”’ in this sense 
and way is a commonplace in solicitors 
offices, and I have done it hundreds of times. 


R. S. B. 
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pRAK: SIDEBOTHAM (clxiv. 354).—The 
will of Peter Peak, of Manchester, linen- 
draper, was proved at Chester in 1722 and 
may afford some information. 

R. S. B. 


HE ‘D.N.B.’ AND THE SURVEYORS 
OF THE NAVY (clxiv. 352). — The 
article, ‘ ‘‘ Carpenter,’’ Master Shipwrights,’ 
by C. Knight, the Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 
xviii No. 4, pp. 411-422 (October, 1932) men- 
tions the following : 

Nathaniel Apslyn; Joseph Pett; Daniel 
Furzer; John Shish, whose father was Jonas 
Shish; Fisher Harding; William Bagwell ; 
Edmund Dummer, who became Surveyor of 
the Navy; Robert Shortis; Joseph Allin; 
Jacob Acworth, who also became a Surveyor 
of the Navy; Adam Hays, who relieved 
Thomas Slade in 1753 and again in 1755; 
John Hayward and John Poulter; Paul Stig- 
ant; Edward Mackie; and finally Edward 
Churchill. 

Joun A. RupERT-JONES. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


“A PINT OF ALL NATIONS ”’ (clxiv. 
336).—This query has its reply in ‘ Col- 
loquialisms of 1817’ (ante pp. 79, 122). It 
was a mixture of the drainings, or 
tap-droppings, of all kinds of spirits and 
malt liquors. The seven vols. of ‘ Slang 
(Farmer, 1890) given as authority in that 
reply, have been abridged as one volume (G. 
Routledge, 1912). ALFRED WELBY. 


E TUNNY (clxiv. 354). — S. Y. will 


find a certain amount of first-hand in-° 


formation about the tunny in my ‘ Spanish 
Vignettes ’ (1930, p. 5). It is out of print, 
but in the British Museum Library. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


S. Y. is recommended to consult ‘ The 


Ocean World,’ edited and revised by E. Per- | 
ceval Wright, from the French of Louis | 


Figuier, 1891, published by Cassell and Com- 
pany, Ltd., wherein will be found an inter- 
esting account of this fish, 

H. Askew. 


ACON: REFERENCE WANTED (clxiv. 

355).—The Baconian quotation sought was 
possibly inspired by Cicero, De Legibus, i, 10. 
@ “ra law is founded, not on theory, but upon 
nature,” 


A likely spot to search is Bacon’s ‘ Elements | 


—" Common Laws,’ issued 1630, 1636, and 


Wm. JAGGarp. 


7 The Library. — 


Imprimeurs et Libraires de Anjou. By 
Vabbé Emile Pasquier et Victor Dauphin. 
(Angers, Société Anonyme des Editions de 
l’Ouest). 


IE, have pleasure in making known to our 
readers this erudite and highly interest- 

ing work by the Abbé Emile Pasquier, to 
whom a few weeks ago (ante p. 218) we owed 
the valuable list of British students in the 
Medical Faculty of the University of Angers. 
The history of the printing and distribution 
of books in Anjou presents several noteworthy 
features. Angers was the fifth of French 
cities to set up a_printing-press, an early 
start due, it would appear, to the renown 
of the University. Jean de la Tour and 
Jean Morel were the two first printers there, 
and their first book was an edition of Cicero’s 
Rhetorica. Some twenty-nine incunabula 
were published at Angers, of which, however, 
not many were actually printed ‘there, for 
Jean Alexandre, bookseller to the University 
and curator of the University library, had 
most of those he published printed for him 
by other presses, presumably because Jean de 
la Tour did not reach a sufficient standard 
of excellence. It is not till 1525, with Rich- 
ard Picquenot, that printing in Angers is 
found on a stable footing. The study of the 
hooksellers raises noteworthy points in their 
official relations with the University. These 
will be found so definite and close that the 
booksellers’ corporation, considering itself to 
be an integral part of the University, at no 
time followed the other trade corhpanies in 
drawing up statutes, but worked out a sys- 
tem of its own under a syndic and assistant- 
syndic. In the eighteenth century the Gov- 
ernment took the regulation of the printing 
and distribution of books more systematically 
under its control, and we trace, accordingly, 
diminution of the influence of the University. 
With Jean Alexandre and his son we begin 
that series of biographies and lists of works 
which constitutes the main part of the study 
before us. Not a few of these figures may 
claim attention on their own merits. Thus 
at Angers, among printers in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, we 
have the remarkable generations of Hernault; 
the scarce shorter contemporary line of 
Avril; and Pascal Yvain; and, in the eight- 
eenth century, Charles-Pierre Mame, whose 
achievement covers a much wider field than 
Angers; and the Jahyers who played no small 





' part in the turbulent days of the Revolution. 
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A King’s printer was established at Angers 
in the sixteenth century in the person of 
Antoine Hernault and his descendants, who, 
however, did not hold the coveted distinction 
without rivals and disputes. This official 
existed also at La Fléche, but not at the more 
important town of Saumur, and that be- 
cause Saumur, with its Protestant Academy, 
remained for the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century a tolerated centre of the 
Reform, having its own organization in 
printing as in other matters, though it also 
maintained some Catholic printers. The 
Protestant printing-presses were in their day 
very active and flourishing, and could boast 
names of outstanding typographical repute 
such as Thomas Portau, the Lesnier and the 
Desbordes. At the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, naturally, this activity came to 
an abrupt termination, and with it the im- 
portance of Saumur printing. At La Fleche, 
the busiest printers before 1700, after Jacques 
Rezé, the first King’s printer there, were the 
family of Griveau, the list of whose works 
is among the longest of any here. 

Arranged in an alphabet under the three 
cities severally, these biographies are carried 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, and 
whether we look at the fuller accounts of the 
more important characters, or at the neces- 
sarily briefer notices of those who have left 


little more than names behind them, we are | ; 5 3 
|—that is, they say, if the present work is’ 


almost equally compelled to admire tthe 
thoroughness with which all sources have 
been searched and the care with which all par- 
ticulars—many of them minute and remote 
from the main interest, yet precious to the 
genealogist—have been here set forth. About 
a hundred and thirty printers and booksellers 
are dealt with, and in a great proportion of 
instances we are given everything in the way 
of names, dates and alliances connected with 
them which could be required by strict gene- 
alogy, frequently extended also or elucidated 
by substantial or suggestive foot-notes. The 
labour involved was clearly all the greater 
from the fact that such a number of these 


worthy men were the fathers of very large | 


families. 


Not less interesting nor of less accomplished | 


merit than tthe biographical, is the biblio- 
graphical side of this work. Up to 1700 
every production of the Angevin presses is 
recorded according to the received methods 
of modern bibliography. The articles on the 
several Incunabula must be singled out for 
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special appreciation, bearing witness as they 
do to exhaustive examination and untiring 
investigation into the history and _ present. 
location of copies. The English reader will 
notice a few examples of these as preserved 
in England. The various printers’ marks, 
again, have not only been collected, studied 
and verified, but also lavishly illustrated. 
The work of the Angevin presses—except- 
ing, it would seem, some of the output of 
Saumur—is not of any special merit before 
the eighteenth century and the arrival of 
Mame upon the scene. For one thing, the 
printers were hampered by the smallness of 
their supply of type. Our authors print the 
inventory of the founts and other material 
of the Hernault press in 1752, at the death 
of René (IIL) Hernault, seventh in the suc- 
cession, which shows that, even at that time, 
much was done by what to modern eyes can 
but seem most inadequate means. As wags 
to be expected, religion first, and then, at 
considerable distance, law and the classics, 
were the subjects of most of the books printed. 
Alongside of books, however, there exists a 
good deal of printed matter, so the Preface 
informs us, in the way of news-sheets, play- 
ing-cards, almanacs, bills for posting and the 


| like, and we learn with pleasure that the 


Abbé Pasquier and M. Victor Dauphin pro- 
pose to publish a study of these under the 
title ‘ Les impressions populaires en Anjou’ 


favourably received. That the learned world 
of France has known how to value it has 
been shown by its having been awarded the 
prize offered triennially by the Académie © 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres “au meil-~ 
leur ouvrage de bibliographie savante para ~ 
en Franc dans les trois derniéres années.” 


| Whereby we are led to look forward with con- 


fidence to the appearance of its promised 
sequel, 
CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 353, col. 2, 1. 21, 
read d, 1893. 


for “d. 1878” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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